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LICENSED  FEET  IN  LATIN  VEESE :   A  STUDY  OF  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  SHORTENING,  OF 
DIAERESIS,  AND  OF  SHORT  VOWELS  IN  HIATUS 

Robert  Somerville  Radford 
Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Tennessee 

The  present  paper  might  equally  well  be  called,  so  far  as 
regards  its  chief  content,  a  study  of  popular  prosody  in  literary 
Latin.  Students  of  Latin  versification  owe  much  to  the  learned 
and  truly  monumental  work  of  Lucian  Miiller,  the  Bes  Meirica, 
yet  after  all  this  most  valuable  and  elaborate  treatise  is  not  free 
from  serious  faults.  It  is  severely  restricted  in  its  scope  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  Ennius,  and  it  is  in  many  respects  a  pro- 
duction of  the  narrower  grammatical  school;  hence  its  treat- 
ment of  exceptional  shortenings,  of  diaeresis,  and  of  short  vowels 
in  hiatus  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  principles  which  I 
shall  discuss  in  the  present  study  involve  directly  only  a  few 
hundred  verses  perhaps  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  indirectly  they 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  conception  which  we  should 
form  of  Latin  verse  in  general  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
development  has  occurred.  I  shall  seek  to  show,^  with  impor- 
tant results,  as  I  hope,  both  to  the  language  and  to  the  metre, 
(1)  that  nearly  all  the  initial  licenses  of  final  o,  such  as  volo, 
scio,  Pollid,  quomodd,  findo,  tegendd  and  the  like,  remarkable 
shortenings  like  the  commodd  (imp v.  1st  conj.)  of  Catullus  and 
the  gratuitiis  of  Statins,  the  ludicre  of  Ennius,  the  coruptiim  of 
Lueilius  and  Lucretius,  the  superne  of  Lucretius  and  of  Horace, 
the  posted  of  Ovid  and  Germanicus,  Juvenal's  Calpe,  Vergil's. 
}uc{c),  Horace's  Proserpinay  Ap(p)idiu  and  CatU{l)us,  Mar- 
tial's cd{t)tidianus  and  mutoniatus  (law  of  mdmilla  and  law  of 
conscribillo) ,  do  not  usually  occur  at  random,  as  has  heretofore 
been  assumed,  but  are  justified  and,  in  a  measure,  legitimatized 
(just  as  in  English  poetry)  through  the  influence  of  mass  and 
through  the  reader's  knowledge  of  established  metrical  usage. 

'Of  the  headings  here  named  it  will  be  possible,  in  the  present  article, 
to  discuss  only  the  first,  viz.  that  relating  to  exceptional  shortenings,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  even  in  the  present  introductory  discussion  the  principles 
involved  will  be  clearly  seen  to  be  applicable  to  all  the  cases  mentioned 
alike. 
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For  the  poet  has  first  firmly  established  his  metre  by  many  per- 
fect lines ;  hence  the  reader  knows  just  what  he  is  to  expect  in 
certain  necessary  parts  of  the  verse,  and  is  therefore  amply  pro- 
tected at  these  points  against  the  possibility  of  metrical  ambi- 
guity. Similar  conclusions  will  be  reached  (2)  respecting 
nearly  all  the  notable  cases  of  diaeresis,  not  only  dissoliio,  siletae, 
sililae,  but  deinde,  cm,  huiCy  Orpheus,  Peleus,  Troia,  snMecta, 
quadrlangulum,  fortassean,  anteit,  vehcmens,  nihil,  preheudo, 
etc.;2  and  (3)  perhaps  most  strikingly  of  all,  with  respect  to 
the  cases  of  short  vowels  (without  m)  in  hiatus — only  another 
case  of  diaeresis  or  the  separation  of  syllables— like  Horace's 
male  omi^iatis,  Catullus'  hercule  et  and  factum  male,  o  miselle 
passer,  Persius'  discite,o  miseri,  Vergil's  dea.  Ille,  Sidonius'  tu 
sine  illo,  Luxorius'  magnum  deprendere  usiim,  Ennius'  hos  ego 
in  pugna,  etc.,^  which  have  been  doubted  needlessly  by  so  many 
scholars.  Since  metrical  ambiguity  is  everywhere  avoided,  it  is 
evident  that  these  occasional  and  exceptional,  yet  legitimate, 
usages  are  admitted  chiefly  in  the  characteristic  feet,  i.  e.,  those 
feet  which  bear  the  pure  and  necessary  rhythm  and  which 
imperatively  demand  a  certain  number  of  short  syllables.  The 
precious  shorts,  which  the  original  Roman  language  seemed  so 
greatly  to  lack,  must  ordinarily  be  provided  by  art  and  by  a 
thousand  refinements  of  form  and  syntax  (such  as  archaisms, 
neologisms,  constructions  of  Greek  syntax,  diminutive  forma- 
tions, hypallage  or  poetical  inversion  of  the  Vergil ian  variety, 
hendiadys,  apostrophe,  hyperbaton  and  the  like*),  yet  may  some- 

-I  shall  not  actually  reach  in  the  present  paper  the  cases  of  dialysis 
named,  which  are  discussed  by  Muller,  I.  I.,  pp.  317f.,  304f.,  294f.,  and  by 
Hoche,  Metra  des  Seneca,  p.  54,  but  even  the  casual  reader  who  will  turn 
to  the  examples  in  Miiller  will  see  that  they  illustrate  the  principles  set 

forth. 

*I  shall  not  actually  discuss  the  examples  under  this  third  head,  but 
they  may  be  found  in  Muller,  p.  370f.  The  principle  of  the  pure  or  nec- 
essary foot  and  the  absence  of  metrical  ambiguity  under  the  dipody  law 
furnish  a  sufficient  explanation  also,  I  hold,  of  the  examples  of  short 
vowels  (without  w)  in  hiatus  which  Maurenbrecher  has  collected  with  such 
care  and  industry  {Hintus  im  alt.  Lat.,  p.  200f.),  but  upon  which,  in  com- 
mon with  most  Plautine  scholars,  he  passes  a  most  mistaken  and  erroneous 
judgment.  A  detailed  discussion  and  explanation  of  the  Plautine  exam- 
ples, however,  is  quite  necessary,  and  this  I  plan  to  give  in  a  separate 
article. 

*  Thus  the  writer  considers  most  unfair  and  imgracious,  for  example, 
the  remark  of  Postgate  that  'the  device  of  postponing  que  metri  gratia 
in  the  second  half  of  a  pentameter  is  ridden  to  death  by  Tibullus,'    e.  g- 


times  be  supplied  also  by  systole  and  by  that  bolder  license 
which  the  speech  of  Plautus  and  of  Lucilius  could  never  wholly 
forego.  If  then  there  are  (as  is  quite  evident)  distinctive  feet 
in  Roman  classical  verse  with  which  the  poet  is  especially  pre- 
occupied and  which  he  provides  for  in  advance,  it  is  clear  that 
the  subject  of  the  special  peculiarities  which  they  exhibit  is  a 

Tib.  1.  1.  40  pocula,  de  facili  composuitque  luto.  The  truth  is  that 
Tibullus,  the  unexampled  master  of  elegance  and  purity,  could  scarcely 
have  composed  his  pentameters  at  all  without  'riding  to  death'  both  the 
displaced  que  and  the  well-known  use  of  the  aorist  infinitive  (as  1.1.30 
nee  pudeat  .  .  .  increpuisse  boves).  Catullus  and  the  other  'singers  of 
Euphorion'  renounced  entirely  the  elision  of  final  s, — a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion almost  comparable  to  the  restoration  of  the  e  mute  in  French.  For 
many  reasons  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  so  greatly  affect  and  'ride 
to  death'  the  use  of  diminutives,  comparatives,  verbal  nouns  in  -io,  and 
the  like,  as  Cat.  3.18  meae  puellae  |  flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli;  3.1 
higete,  0  Veneres  Cupidinescjue  |  et  quantum  est  hominum  venustiorum ; 
7.1  quaeris,  quot  mihi  hdsxMidnes.  To  form  the  difficult  fifth  foot,  Vergil 
often  uses  hendiadys  and  hypallage  (rhetorical  inversion  or  artificiality 
of  expression),  usually  with  very  happy  and  poetical  effects,  e.  g.  'Such 
a  soil  will  produce  the  choicest  liquor  such  as  from  sacred  bowls  we  pour 
forth  to  the  gods  and  from  cups  of  gold'  (Georg.  2.191  hie  laticis,  qualem 
l>ateris  liba^mus  et  auro) ;  'all  are  of  the  same  mind,  to  leave  the  accursed 
land  and  to  give  the  south  winds  to  the  eager  ships'  (Aen.  3.61  et  dare 
cla^ssihu^  Austros,  poetical  inversion  for  dare  classes  Austris) ;  'she  dis- 
guises her  purpose  in  her  looks  and  shows  calm  hope  upon  her  brow' 
{Aen.  4.477  ac  spem  frof'nte  serenat,  inversion  for  spe  frontem  serenat, 
'she  smooths  her  brow  with  hope').  Yet  the  ancient  critics,  as  we  learn 
from  the  sixth  book  of  Macrobius,  noted  that  some  of  the  numerous  cases 
of  hypallage,  used  metri  gratia  by  Vergil  in  the  fifth  foot,  are  not  wholly 
successful,  as  'Like  fires  launched  on  a  dry  forest  with  branches  of 
crackling  bay'  {Aen.  12.522  arentem  in  silvam  et  virgulta  sona'ntia  lauro, 
'branches  crackling  with  bay,'  instead  of  'branches  of  crackling  bay'); 
'they  crowd  to  see  the  bodies  and  the  spot  reeking  with  freshly  shed  blood' 
{Aen.  9.455  tepida^que  recentem  \  caede  locum,  'the  spot  still  fresh  with 
the  warm  blood').  In  the  mythology  Telephus  could  be  healed  only  by  the 
rust  from  the  spear  of  Achilles  which  had  injured  him,  and  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way  we  may  say  that  Greece  will  heal  the  woimds  which  she  has 
inflicted  on  the  original  Roman  language  by  freely  giving  to  the  Augustan 
poets  all  her  figures  of  grammar  and  all  her  constructions  of  syntax.  On 
this  whole  subject,  see  especially  the  learned  and  brilliant  study  of  Kone, 
Die  Sprache  der  romischen  Epvker,  Miinster,  1840,  which  is  so  highly 
praised  by  Christ  and  Brock,  but  so  strangely  neglected  by  Miiller.  Kone, 
writing  in  1840,  often  falls,  it  is  true,  into  exaggeration  and  positive 
error,  yet  how  masterly,  for  example,  is  his  treatment  (p.  15)  of  Horace's 
Greek  infinitive  with  adjectives  {e.  g.  C.  1.10.7  callidum  quidquid  placuit, 
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fairly  complex  one,  and  even  a  preliminary  article  cannot  be 
written  without  some  reference  to  the  forms  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  even  more  especially  to  the  figures  of  grammar 
and  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  For  it  is  by  the  help  of  these  latter 
that  the  Augustans  have  created  in  fact  a  new  language  in  con- 
formity to  the  new  prosody  of  Ennius,'^  and  so  have  finally 
obtained  (as  for  example,  in  Ovid)  a  super-abundant  and  almost 
miraculous  supply  of  short  syllables.  Students  of  Roman 
comedy  are  of  course  thoroughly  familiar  at  the  present  time 
with  the  distinctive  foot  of  the  early  iambic  verse,  that  is,  the 
pure  iambus  of  the  verse-close,  and  with  the  many  licenses  which 
it  exhibits.  It  is  true  that  a  few  excellent  scholars  such  as 
Lange,  Staedler,  Scheflfler,  Zingerle  and  Brock^*  have  studied  the 
often  fixed  position  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  different  feet 
of  the  hexameter  and  even  of  lyric  verse,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  valuable  results  which  they  have  gained  in  part 
have  received  the  attention  which  they  merit  or  have  become 
widely  known.  Thus  the  characteristic  or  licensed  feet  in  the 
metres  of  Plant  us  and  Terence  have  been  carefully  observed, 
while  those  in  the  verse  of  Vergil,  Horace  and  Catullus  have 
iisually  been  much  neglected. 

The  Roman  language  originally  possessed,  like  English,  a 
great  wealth  of  common  or  'half-long'  syllables,  such  as  doml/h 
sed-au/uty  vide/e^  volu/uptatenif  quid-d/dccepistiy  l/illCy  and  the 
like,  and  something  of  the  flexibility,  the  variety  and  the  free- 
dom that  belong  to  our  English  verse,  appears  also  in  the  vigor- 

iocoso  I  condere  furto, — necessary  dactyl  of  the  Adonic)  and  of  Vergil's 
use  of  the  infinitive  for  the  gerund  {Aen.  2.10  sed  si  tantus  amor  casus 
cogno'^scere  nostros  |  et — supremum  audi're  laborem).  He  quotes  most 
aptly  also  (p.  8)  as  an  example  of  the  natural  Latin  word-order  the  line 
verse  of  Ennius  Ann.  509  M.  turn  lateralis  dolor  certissimus  nun  tins  mortis; 
afterwards,  as  he  so  clearly  points  out,  the  'singers  of  Euphorion'  and 
the  Augustans,  rejecting  the  elision  of  final  s,  vfeve  compelled  either  to 
resort  to  artificial  positions  or  to  the  poetical  variation  of  the  gender 
which  is  seen  in  summa  dies,  dura  silex,  aurea  funis,  acerba  cinis,  honida 
pulvis  (pp.  85,  93,  etc.).  In  short,  Kone^s  treatment  of  the  dactylic  poets 
is  often  both  more  instructive  and  more  stimulating  than  that  of  Lucian 
Miiller. 

•  This  is  most  admirably  shown  in  the  work  of  Kone  already  quoted. 

•See  Lange  on  the  Infinitive  Passive  in  -ier,  Denkschriften  d.  Wien. 
Ak'ad.  X  (1860),  p.  1-58;  Staedler,  Be  serm.  Lucret.,  Jena,  1869;  Scheffler, 
De  perfecti  in  -vi  formis  apud  poetas  dactylicos,  Marburg,  1890;  Zingerle, 
Zu  spdteren  lat.  Dichtern,  Innsbruck,  1873  and  1879;  Brock,  Quaestiones 
Orammaticae,  Dorpat,  1897. 


ous  iambics,  creties  and  anapaests  of  Plautus  and  other  early 
Roman  poets.  It  is  true  that  in  an  important  sense  Rome  itself 
was  conquered  by  Ennius,  who  won  in  the  sphere  of  literature 
a  victory  almost  as  complete  as  that  achieved  by  Scipio  at  Zama 
or  Alexander  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  and  as  a  result  the  course  of 
development  of  the  language  was  actually  changed  and  reversed 
for  a  period  of  several  centuries.'  Poetry  turned  from  its  early 
rugged  strength  and  its  large  variability  to  an  elegance  and  an 
artistic  perfection,  a  truly  classical  precision,  which,  in  view  of 
the  original  Roman  material  and  the  native  bent,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  learning  and  unremitting  study.  The  system  of 
Greek  prosody  which  Ennius  introduced  and  which  he  imposed 
upon  Rome  sought  above  all  else  to  reduce  the  number  of  com- 
mon and  variable  syllables,  and  so  to  attain  an  almost  mathe- 
matical exactness.  Therefore  in  a  later  age  Caesius  Bassus,  the 
teacher  of  Persius  and  the  gifted  lyric  poet  so  highly  praised 
by  Quintilian,  could  not  understand  the  freedom  and  the  flexi- 
bility which  the  early  Roman  verse  had  enjoyed,  and  hence, 
without  regard  for  the  principle  of  the  well-established  metre, 
he  severely  censured""  the  line  of  Terence,  which  Horace  {Sat, 
2.  8.  264)  was  able  to  convert,  by  two  slight  changes,  into  a 
dactylic  hexameter,  viz.  Eun.  49:  exclusit :  revocat:  redeam? 
non,  si  me  obsecret. 

The  criticism  is  easily  intelligible  in  one  to  w^hom  the  precise 
and  elegant  prosody  of  Greece  had  become  all  in  all,  but  with 
respect  to  early  Roman  poetry  it  is  no  more  correct  than  the 
judgment  passed  by  another  learned  critic.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
upon  the  irregular  verses  of  Milton.  According  to  Dr.  John- 
son's essay,  every  *  deviation  from  the  rigor  of  exactness  injures 
the  harmony  of  the  line  considered  by  itself;  how  erroneous 
this  view  really  is,  may  be  readily  seen  by  any  one  who  will  turn 
to  Professor  Corson's  Primer  of  English  Verse  and  read  the 
fourth  chapter  in  which  he  review^s  Johnson's  criticism  of 
Milton,  and  points  out,  wdth  many  apt  examples,  the  'special 
expressiveness'  of  variety  in  English  verse.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  the  freedom  of  the  early  Roman  prosody  could  never  be 
wholly  suppressed  even  in  literary  Latin,^   although  elegance 

^On  the  effect  of  the  dactylic  hexameter  upon  the  development  of  the 
Latin  language,  see,  in  addition  to  Kone,  Christ,  Metr.,^  pp.  19,  25;    Brock, 

1. 1,  p.  76f.  ^  Hvl^j  ^-^hyT^ft-t  b-f^  .c/9  i/.  ^iLXZI,  r/t7.?)  ,;^. 

*Ap.  Rufin.  Metr.  Terew*.  556  K.       <^^4    ^r'/V^  f-yj  f-^  ^  (J$- /(Yf'u^   ^,    ^      - 

•Compare  also  the  examples  of  popular  prosody  cited  by  Lindsay,  The  ^^' 

Captivi,  p.  32.  ^^fT^h 
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and  precision  everywhere  became  the  rule  in  a  lan^age  of 
exceptional  beauty  and  charm.  Not  only  was  Ennius  unable 
wholly  to  suppress  the  common  syllables,  as  in  sihl/i,  cave/e, 
vide/e,  palu/us,  but  his  actual  system,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
is  usually  somewhat  misunderstood  and  is  represented  as  more 
rigorous  than  was  really  the  case.  For  even  in  the  Enniaii 
prosody  the  Roman  language  does  not  wholly  give  up  the  very 
considerable  variety  and  flexibility  which  was  its  original  birth- 
right, and  the  Roman  poets  always  possess  some  power  of  mould- 
ing their  material  according  to  pressing  needs  and  of  escaping, 
by  means  of  numerous  licenses  and  variations,  from  too  narrow 
an  interpretation  of  metrical  form.  In  illustration  of  this  faet 
I  shall  discuss  the  following  four  topics:  (1)  the  freedom  simi- 
lar to  that  of  early  Latin  poetry,  but  greater,  which  English 
verse  often  exhibits;  (2)  the  licenses  wuich  belong  to  the  pure 
iambic  verse-close  in  Plautus  and  Terence;  (3)  the  greater 
freedom  which  Lucian  Miiller  also  recognizes  in  certain  feet  of 
the  hexameter,  although  he  fails  to  draw  the  necessary  conclu- 
sions from  the  facts  noted;  (4)  Ennius'  own  usage  as  seen  m 
his  hexameters. 

I.     Examples  of  Freedom  in  English  Verse 

If  we  are  composing  a  single  line  as  an  example  of  the  metri- 
cian's art,  we  can  evidently  take  no  liberties  in  English  versifi- 
cation, and  we  cannot  depart  in  the  least  from  the  standard  or 
strict  norm.  But  if  a  poet  is  composing  a  great  body  of  verse, 
then  he  may  take  many  liberties  after  he  has  once  clearly  estab- 
lished his  metre  and  gained  the  ear  and  the  confidence  of  his 
reader.  Hence  English  poets  often  seek  to  vary  the  cadence  of 
their  verse  and,  after  many  smooth  and  perfect  lines,  introdu.e 
irregular  ones,  freciuently  with  greater  clearness  of  imagery 
and  with  some  striking  effect,  e.  g.: 

Headlong  themselves  they  threw 
Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven :   eternal  wrath 
Burnt  after  them  to  the  bottomless  pit, 

Milton,  P.  L,  vi.  864f. 
Down  the  long  tower-stairs^  hesitating. 

Tennyson,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
J  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane. 

Tennyson,  Lucretius. 
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In  such  lines  as  these  the  poet  really  uses  an  irregular  or 
exceptional  foot  after  he  has  first  created  what  we  may  call  a 
psychological  atmosphere  or  mental  attitude,  and  has  established 
his  metre  by  many  faultless  lines.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  freer  foot  presents  no  difficulty  and  is  by  no  means  displeas- 
ing to  the  reader.  The  early  poets  of  Rome  availed  themselves 
of  a  somewhat  similar  freedom,  and  composed  their  verse  largely 
according  to  the  ear.  The  later  classical  poets  observe  the 
formal  rules  of  the  Ennian  prosody  taught  in  the  schools,  but 
since  it  is  difficult  entirely  to  supersede  nature,  they  not  only 
seek  variety  by  means  of  the  many  different  schemata  of  the 
hexameter,  but  they  also  compose  at  times  according  to  the  ear 
and  according  to  their  recollection  of  particular  words  as  they 
stand  at  prominent  places  in  the  line.  This  may  best  be  illus- 
trated from  a  few  peculiar  and  difficult,  but  notable  words  which 
the  classical  poets,  for  the  sake  of  metrical  convenience,  place 
before  the  fixed  caesura,  such  as  mMlmsti,  fdrtUitus,^^  grdtultus, 
pltUita,  drcudtus,  conubium,  vietus,  Hddridnus,  etc.  The  con- 
sent and  the  approval  of  the  grammarians  and  the  precisianists 
is  gained  originally  of  course  only  by  the  theory  and  the  artifice 
of  synizesis  and  by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  masculine 
caesura.  Typical  examples  are  Lucil.  59.5  B.  id  quod  maluisti^ 
te;  Cat.  62.57  cum  par  conubiu^m  maturo;  Verg.  Aen.  7.253 
quantum  in  conubio^;  Juv.  13.225  non  quasi  fortuitu^s  nee; 
Manil.  1.182  nam  neque  fortuitous.  But  after  these  words  have 
once  gained  their  fixed  position  in  the  line,  the  original  theory 
is  largely  lost  sight  of  and  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference  in 
some  cases  whether  we  call  the  license  employed  synizesis  or 
eorreption  (systole)  or  even  the  irregular  foot  ( —  ^  — )  admit- 
ted in  a  difficult  word  under  the  camouflage  of  synizesis.  For 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  license  in  question  does  not 
offend  the  eye  or  do  violence  to  the  literary  script.  Hence  in 
the  end,  as  is  well  known,  conubium  (conubjum),  like  diutur- 
iius,''  is  often  correpted  (conHbiiim)  ,^^  and — not  unlike  Com- 
modian  in  a  later  age — Statins  has  composed,  according  to  the 
ear  and  his  recollection  of  the  caesura,  a  remarkable  hendeca- 
syllable,  which  yet  observes  most  scrupulously  all  the  traditional 
rules,  viz.  Silv.  1.6.16  largis  gratuitum  cadit  rapinis.  For  the 
license  which  he  admits  is  here  abundantly  justified  both  by  the 
choriambus  (as  we  shall  see  later)  and  by  the  regular  caesura. 


10 


Muller,  I.  l,  p.  302. 
"  Muller,  I.  L,  p.  431. 
"Muller,  I  l,  p.  303;    Munro  on  Lucret.  3.776. 
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It  is  well  known  that,  for  the  sake  of  metrical  convenience, 
Plautus  and  Terence  admit  many  less  familiar  forms  at  the  end 
of  the  line  or  hemistich  which  are  not  acceptable  elsewhere.'^ 
Lindsay's  terse  statement  is  here  a  most  excellent  one  {Captivi, 
p.  42)  :  'It  is  in  this  part  of  the  line  that  all  forms  and  scansions 
that  are  little  used,  whether  on  account  of  antiquity  or  of  nov- 
elty, are  to  be  looked  for.'  It  is  therefore  in  the  verse-close 
that  we  find  such  archaisms  and  neologisms  as  face,  siet,  creduas, 
duint,  laudarier,^*  ffierit,  fieri,  sumpserunt  (vulgar  scansion  of 
Perf.  Ind.),  purigo,  mavolo,  amaveram,  amavero,  cognoverim, 
periculum,  dextera,  nihil,  deos,  etc.  Brock  has  shown  tliat 
essentially  the  same  principles  are  followed  by  the  later  iambic 
poets,  such  as  Catullus,  Horace  and  Seneca,  and  Schmidt^^  long 
ago  pointed  out  that  it  is  only  in  the  verse-close  that  Seneea 
shortens  the  first  syllables  of  the  Greek  words  Hehrus,  Cychis, 
hydra,  and  admits,  through  metrical  exigency,  Hehrus,  etc. 

As  I  have  myself  noted  also  at  some  length  in  my  study  of 
Plautine  Synizesis,^^  many  of  these  words  which  the  dramatic 
poet  places  at  the  end  of  the  line  do  not  have  in  ordinary  speech 
the  full  value  of  three  morae  in  their  last  two  syllables,  but 
contain  a  greatly  weakened  or  diminished  syllable,  viz.  ama^'^ramy 
pericHum,  n^Hl,  d'^os,  etc.,  yet  these  faintly  uttered  syllables  in 
the  verse-close  do  not  disturb  the  reader  or  cause  serious  metri- 
cal ambiguity,  for  the  reason  that  the  poet  has  firmly  established 
his  metre  by  many  perfect  closes  and  the  reader  expects,  in  the 
last  foot,  to  give  even  a  weak  syllable  the  value  of  a  full  mora. 
Furthermore  it  is  legitimate  for  the  iambic  poets  to  resort  to 
diaeresis  and  to  resolve  the  eu  diphthong  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  verse-close,  as  Accius  frgm.  668  R.  iam  banc  urbem 

**  Engelbrecht,  Stud,  Vindohonens,  VI  219ff.;  Brock,  Quaest.  Gramm., 
p.  79f.;    Hauler,  Einl.  z.  Phormio,^  p.  63. 

^*I  do  not  agree,  however,  with  the  view  of  most  critics  that  the  full 
forms  such  as  laudarier,  siet,  duit,  etc.,  are  restricted  absolutely  and  with- 
out exception  to  verse-closes,  but  I  hold  that  they  are  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  admitted  to  form  any  pure  iambic  foot  such  as  the  second  or 
fourth,  as  Ter.  Hec.  637  sin  6st,  ut  aliter  tua  sie.t  sent^ntia;  also  to 
form  the  licensed  first  foot,  as  Ad.  83  si6it,  quid  tristis  4go  sim?;  cf. 
Plant.  Amph.  189  du^jUo  extincto  m&xumo.  Compare,  for  a  somewhat 
similar  view,  Hauler,  EirU.  z.  Phorm.,'  p.  63,  n.  2;  Stange,  De  archaismis 
Terent.,  p.  33f. 

"De  Senecae  trag.  rationibu^  metricis,  p.  34. 

^' Trans,  Am,  PhU.  Assoc,  XXXVI  (1906),  p.  164f. 


ferro  vastam,  f aciet  Peleiis ;  Phaedr.  5.1.1  Demetrius  qui  dictus 
est  Phalereiis.^^  Again  the  language  of  the  dramatic  poets  is 
simpler  and  more  natural  than  that  of  the  Augustans,  but  it 
is  well  known  that,  in  order  to  form  the  two  difficult  feet  of  the 
close,  they  often  break  up  the  usual  word-orders  and  resort  to 
tmesis-forms  and  a  more  artificial  arrangement  of  words  and 
phrases  (hyperbaton)  .^^  We  shall  see  later  that  the  same  licenses 
which  belong  to  the  pure  iambus  in  dramatic  poetry,  belong, 
in  dactylic  verse,  to  the  pure  dactyl,  and,  in  logaoedic  verse,  to 
the  necessary  choriambus. 

I  may  illustrate  the  principles  just  set  forth  from  the  much 
discussed  scansion  of  frustra,  which  has  a  short  final  in  Plautus, 
hut  a  long  final  in  classical  poetry.  The  view  of  most  critics 
to-day  is  that  an  exceptional  shortening,  a  new  scansion,  should 
appear  last  in  the  pure  feet.  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary 
to  the  actual  facts.  Owing  to  the  pressing  need  of  short  sylla- 
hles,  such  a  scansion  makes  its  appearance  first  in  the  necessary 
feet.  In  other  words,  as  soon  as  a  syllable  becomes  doubtful, 
the  new  scansion  appears  in  the  pure  feet.  Thus  frustra/ a,  with 
the  doubtful  final,  was  the  real  quantity  of  the  adverb  in  Plau- 
tus' time,  yet  the  poet  never  uses  it  with  the  last  syllable  long, 
but  places  the  phrase  ne  frustra  sis  six  times  in  verse  closes.^® 
Similarly  the  final  syllable  of  the  interjection  eia,  according  to" 
the  grammarians,  was  doubtful  (Miiller,  p.  420),  yet  Ennius 
and  the  classical  poets  place  it  always  in  the  first  and  fifth  feet 
with  correption. 

III.    MOller's  Discussion  op  Licensed  Feet 

The  fact  that  certain  feet  of  the  hexameter  as  well  as  of  lyric 
and  iambic  verse  admit  occasionally  very  marked  licenses  by  no 
means  wholly  escaped  the  observation  of  Miiller.     Thus  he  rec- 

"  Miiller,  I.  l,  p.  317. 

**See,  for  example,  Nilsson,  Quomodo  pronomina  apud  Plant,  et  Ter. 
collocentur,  Lund,  1901,  pp.  9,  41,  and  the  forthcoming  University  of 
Chicago  dissertation  of  Dr.  Bertha  E.  Booth,  The  Collocation  of  the 
Adverb  of  Degree  in  Eoman  Comedy  and  Cato, 

*'It  need  not  be  said  that  I  reject  the  view  of  Lindsay,  L.  L.,  p.  558, 
and  the  former  view  of  Stolz,  Gr.,^  $  87,  that  frustra  is  an  Ace.  Plur.  Neut, 
and  also  the  theory  (Lindsay,  L.  L.,  p.  593)  that  superne  is  not  the  adverb 
of  supernus,  Lucretius  takes  the  shortening  of  superne  from  the  vulgar 
speech,  where  it  was  doubtless  used  as  a  preposition  (just  as  in  Umbrian) 
and  so  further  weakened. 
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ognizes  unreservedly   both   in   his   Res   Metrica^''   and   in   his 
Satires^^  of  Horace  that  length  by  position  before  sc,  sp,  st  and 
z  is  neglected  by  many  authors  in  the  first  foot,    'which  enjoys 
a  greater  freedom/  in  the  fifth  foot  'because  of  its  pure  dactylic 
nature/"  and  finally  in  other  metres    'which  require  a  sliort 
thesis/'    i.  e.  require  a  pure  iambus,  a  pure  trochee  or  a  pure 
dactyl.     This  statement,  which  shows  in  minute  detail  a  genu- 
ine  understanding  of  the  somewhat  complex  principles  involved, 
is  fully  elaborated  and  wonderfully  complete— as  a  result,  no 
doubt,  of  the  long  controversies  over  the  rule  of  s  impure,  in 
which  many  eminent  classical  scholars  have  taken  part.     AVe 
could  wish  that  he  might  have  shown  similar  completeness  and 
similar  insight  when  he  discussed,  for  example,  the  shortening 
of  final  0  and  the  question  of  short  syllables  in  hiatus.— :Mi\ller 
recognizes  also  in  his  citations  the  occasional  neglect  of  position 
in  the  fourth  foot,  which  in  this  license,  as  in  many  others,  some- 
times  assimilates    itself   to   the   fifth    foot,2=^    ^s   Prop.   4.18.21 
vemi'ndatd  Scylla  figura.     The  usual  license  and  usual  neglect 
of  position  is  seen  of  course  in  Verg.  Aen.  11.309  spem  .    .   .  ni 
armis  |  pohiite:   spes  sibi  quisque;    3.270  nemoro'^sa  Zacynthos 
(proper  name  also  involved).     Muller  correctly  recognizes  also 
as  fully  legitimate  the  shortening  in  the  pure  fourth  foot  of  the 
•trimeter,  as  Prud.  Steph.  10.688  magistra  spe.ctet  impia.    Bet- 
ter examples  are  offered,  however,  by  Seneca-*  (whom  he  does 
not  quote),  as  Oed.  541;   Agam.  433;   Here.  F.  916  trucis  antra 
Zesthi;     Thtjest.   845   tramite   zonas    (lyric   anap.,    two   shorts 
difficult  to  provide  and  here  without  metrical  ambiguity)  ;   0(d. 
421  retinente  zona  (Sapphic,  pure  trochee).     Shortening  is  also 
allowed  rarely  in  the  pure  dactylic  penthemimer   (second  half 
dact.  pentam.)  as  Mart.  14.151.     Finally,  if  we  add  that  a  sin«rle 
case  occurs  in  which  a  Roman  poet  has  shortened  such  a  sylla^ 
ble  within  the  hexameter  in  the  second  trochee    (Prop.  4.5.17 

«>  P.  386f . 

"  Einl.,  p.  xxix. 

«  A  good  statement  of  usage  according  to  the  feet  of  the  hexameter  is 
also  given  in  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Grammar,  $  784.9. 

^^^'That  the  fourth  foot,  when  dactylic,  should  be  assimilated  sometimes 
to  the  fifth  and  share  in  both  its  licenses  and  its  agreement  with  the  prose 
word-accent,  is  not  surprising;  compare  the  relation  between  the  two 
complete  feet  of  the  dactylic  penthemimer. 

«*Kamsay,  Latin  Prosody,  p.  277  (London,  1863;  an  old,  but  still  valu- 
able manual) ;    cf.  Hoche,  I.  I.,  p.  5. 


consului^tque  striges),  we  shall  have  a  complete  statement  of 
these  licenses. 

If  we  turn  next  to  Miiller's  treatment  of  hiatus  in  the  thesis,^^ 
we  find  that  he  again  clearly  recognizes  the  existence  of  licensed 
feet,  viz.  the  first  and  fifth  feet  of  the  hexameter  (sometimes 
also  the  fourth  foot),  and  the  necessary  cyclic  or  irrational 
dactyl  of  the  hendecasyllable.  Thus  he  admits  hiatus  in  the 
thesis  in  the  case  of  dactylic  or  pyrrhic  words  ending  in  m,  as 
Enn.  Ann.  322  M.  du^m  quidem  unus;  ih.  354  miHitum  octo. 
He  recognizes  hiatus  also  in  cretic  and  iambic  words,  with  short- 
ening of  the  long  vowel  (semi-hiatus),  as  Verg.  Aen.  3.211 
i^nsulae  tonio  in  magno;  Georg.  1.281  imponere  PeHio  Ossam. 
From  the  hendecasyllable  he  quotes  only  Cat.  57.7  uno  in  lectulo, 
erudituli  ambo,  but,  besides  55.4  (circo  te  in),  Catullus  has 
10.27  deferri.  Mane  inquii  puellae.  After  a  dactylic  fourth 
foot  Homer  sometimes  allows  hiatus,  even  when  a  bucolic  caesura 
is  not  recommended  by  the  sense,^^  and  Vergil  uses  the  same 
license,  as  Eel.  3.79  et  longum,  *Formose,  vale,*  vale/  inquit, 
'lolla.'  Still  more  legitimate  is  hiatus  in  bucolic  punctuation; 
for  in  this  case,  as  is  well  known,  the  fourth  foot  must  he  sl  pure 
dactyl,  e.  g.  Eel.  8.11  a  te  principium,  tibi  de^simm:  accipe 
iussis  I  carmina  tuis.  Finally,  I  may  add  that  hiatus  is  allowed 
in  the  pure  dactylic  penthemimer,  as  Cat.  114.6  dum  domo  ipse 
egeat.  I  need  not  here  refer  to  Miiller's  views  on  short  vowels 
in  hiatus;  he  had  here  no  clear  or  settled  principles  that  could 
throw  light  upon  this  vexed  question. 

Again  Miiller  has  a  valuable  study^'  of  the  use  of  neque, 
which  becomes  a  pronounced  archaism  in  the  Empire  and  is 
therefore  admitted  only  in  licensed  feet.  In  Martial  and  Lucan, 
for  example,  neque  occurs  (except  for  the  locution  neque  enim) 
only  in  the  cyclic  dactyl  of  the  hendecasyllable  and  in  the  first, 
rarely  the  fourth,  foot  of  the  hexameter.  How  little  Miiller 
understood  the  doctrine  of  licensed  feet  taken  as  a  whole,  is  here 
fully  evident;  he  remarks  casually  in  explanation  that  'the  first 
foot  and  sometimes  the  fourth  possess  a  larger  freedom,'  and 
does  not  even  stop  to  note  the  striking  fact  that  the  fifth  foot, 
so  highly  privileged  heretofore,  no  longer  appears  in  the  reckon- 
ing. In  the  mythology  a  search  was  always  made  for  the  lost 
Osiris  and  for  the  beautiful  youth,  Hylas,  who  went  down  in 

''L.  l,  p.  370f. 
'•Christ.  Metr.,'  p.  179. 
""  L.  I.,  p.  503f . 
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quest  of  his  pitcher  and  was  carried  off  by  the  nymphs,  but 
Miiller  makes  no  search  for  the  lost  dactylic  foot.  The  reason 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  fifth  foot  is,  however,  perfectly  obvious. 
Lucan^^  very  rarely  forms  the  fifth  foot  from  a  monosyllable 
followed  by  a  pyrrhie  word,  such  as  at  mihi,  na^m  neque  Pindi 
(Verg.  Eel.  10.11),  and  he  never  allows  conflicts  in  accent,  sudi 
as  humu^m  neque  tdnto  {Georg.  2.153).  In  the  later  develop- 
ment neque  is  therefore  excluded  both  from  the  fifth  foot  aud 
from  the  penthemimer  by  considerations  relating  to  complete 
agreement  of  accent. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  study  of  a  single 
archaic  usage.  Thus  Lange^"  has  collected  all  tlie  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  obsolete  infinitive  passive  in  -ler,  and  pointed  out 
that  its  proper  place  in  the  dactylic  poets  is  in  the  fifth  foot: 
it  is  admitted  also  rarely  in  the  first  and  fourth  feet.^^  A 
typical  example  is  Verg.  Aen.  4.493  dulce  caput,  magicas  invitam 
acci^ngier  artes.  In  a  precisely  similar  way  it  is  freely  admit- 
ted by  Catullus  in  the  cyclic  dactyls  of  his  Glyconics  and  Phcre- 
cratics,  as  61.42  se  citarier  ad  suum;  ib.  68  stirpe  nitier:  at 
potest;  ib.  65  compararier  ausit;  and  it  is  used  by  Horace  once 
in  the  Adonic,  C.  4.11.8  spargier  agno. 

Scheffler,  in  his  study  of  the  forms  of  the  perfect  ending  in 
'Vi  in  the  dactylic  poets,  has  also  shown  that  the  full  or  obsolete 
forms  in  -averam,  -averim,  -avero  and  in  -iveram,  -iverirriy  -ivcro 
are  retained  chiefly  in  the  fifth  foot.^^  Thus  Vergil  uses  the  full 
forms  in  -averam  and  -averim  eighteen  times  in  the  fifth  foot 
and  four  times  in  the  fourth.  Archaic  verbal  forms  are  also 
freely  admitted  in  the  cyclic  dactyl  of  logaoedic  verse ;  cf .  Cat 
34.8  deposivit  olivam  (Pherecrat.).  Zingerle^^  ^as  also  noted 
that  certain  words  and  phrases  are  regularly  placed  in  the 
clausula  of  the  hexameter  from  Ennius  to  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
while  Asmus^^  has  pointed  out  that  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -five 

=*  See  Trampe,  De  Lucani  Arte  Metrica,  p.  31. 

*^  DenJcschriften  d.  Wien.  Akad.  X,  p.  1-58. 

'^  Of  the  eighty-four  examples  which  occur  in  the  hexameter,  sixty-eight 
are  in  the  fifth  foot.  It  is  probably  not  found  in  the  first  foot  after 
Lucretius  and  Cicero's  Aratea.  Vergil  used  this  form  five  times  in  the 
fifth  foot  and  once  in  the  fourth  (Aen.  8.493)  ;  Horace  used  it  six  times 
in  the  fifth  and  twice  in  the  fourth  foot  with  bucolic  punctuation  {Sat. 
1.2.78;    Ep.  2.2.151). 

'^L.  l,  p.  7,  p.  41f.,  p.  50f.;   Brock,  I.  I,  p.  140. 

"  L.  I.,  I  44f . ;    II  49f . 

"Dc  appositionis  ap.  PlauU  et  Ter.  collocatione,  p.  27. 


proper  names  in  the  first  book  of  Propertius,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  verse  (23  standing 
in  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  35  in  the  end  and  74  in  the  cae- 
sura). I  may  add  that  the  archaic  and  vulgar  fulgere,  fervere, 
conivcre^*  used  as  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  stand  in  the 
fii-st  and  the  fifth,  more  rarely  in  the  fourth  foot,  and  it  was 
no  doubt  in  such  a  position  that  Catullus  used  the  cavere  cited 
by  Servius  (on  Ae7i.  3.409).  Similarly  Vergil,  for  example, 
with  only  one  exception,  allows  consonantization  in  abiete  (i.  e., 
(Ibjcte),  ariete,  arietat,  parietihus,  genua  and  tenuia  only  in  the 
first  and  the  fifth  foot  (seventeen  times  in  all).^^  The  same 
license  is  also  allowed  in  the  hendecasyllable,  as  Priap.  2.10 
teinpli  parietibus  tui  notavi.  The  single  Vergilian  exception 
occurs  when  the  hardening  is  admitted  also  immediately  before 
the  caesura,  as  Aen.  2.442  haerent  pa^rietibus  scalae ;  for  Brock, 
Stange  and  others'*^  are  wholly  right  in  holding  that  before  the 
fixed  caesurae  we  have  other,  but  rarer,  positions  which  admit 
gfreater  freedom.  I  shall  reserve,  however,  the  treatment  of 
licenses  before  the  caesurae  for  a  separate  study.  Miiller  can- 
not conceal  his  amazement  also  {I.  L,  p.  295)  that  the  scansion 
VihemenSf  instead  of  the  usual  vemens  (veemens),  is  found  only 
twice  in  all  Latin  poetry,  and  each  time  in  the  necessary  dactyl 
of  the  hendecasyllable,  but  there  is  nothing  really  surprising  in 
this  fact  to  any  one  who  will  observe  carefully  the  exceptional 
forms  which  are  sometimes  employed  to  form  the  pure  or  nec- 
essary feet.  Therefore  we  should  neither  blame  Ausonius,  as 
Miiller  does  (p.  294),  for  writing  Idyll.  11.16  Gangeticus  a^nteit 
ales,  nor  need  we  be  surprised  to  find  nihil  and  nihilo  occurring 
first  in  the  verse-closes  of  Terence  and  in  the  cyclic  dactyls  of 
Catullus,  as  61.193  caelites.  nihilo  minus  (Miiller,  p.  296). 

IV.    Ennius'  Own  Usage 

The  beginning  of  many  metres  often  exhibits  a  greater  free- 
dom,^ ^  and  it  is  well  known  that  Ennius  in  a  few  cases  allowed 


'*  On  these  and  similar  forms,  see  also  Kone,  p.  167 ;    Eamsay,  p.  289. 
Examples  in  Johnston,  Metrical  Licenses  of  Vergil,  p.  7f. 
Brock,  I.  I.,  pp.  77,  88  n.  1,  89,  95;    Stange,  De  Archaismis  Terent., 
p.  33. 

"Miiller,  I.  I.,  p.  139.  Compare  the  well-known  freedom  in  the  first  foot 
of  the  iambic  and  trochaic  metres  of  Plautus,  and  compare  also  the 
familiar  'trochaic  license,'  which  is  employed  especially  in  the  first  foot 
of  English  verse  (Gummere,  Handhook  of  Poetics,  p.  212). 
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even  the  proceleusmatie  and  the  anapaest  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dactyl  in  the  first  foot,^'  e.  g,: 

capitibu^  nutanti8  pinos  rectosque  cupressos.—^ nn.  267  M. 
melanurum,  turdum,  merulamque  umbramque  marmam.— 5at.  59  M. 

Somewhat  similarly  Lucretius  begins  a  hexameter   (4.102G) 
with  pueri,  but  was  persuaded  perhaps  by  the  learned  gram- 
marians of  his  age  to  adapt  his  verse  more  carefully  to  the  eve 
of  the  reader  and  to  write  with  a  species  of  camoufla^ge:    pun 
saepe  lacum;    compare  also  the  unusual  syncope  in  Juv   3 Jh.i 
stri^glihus  et  pleno,  where  the  reader  is  perhaps  permitted  to 
recite,  if  he  wishes,  stri^giUhus.     Exon  {Hermath.  13.1o8)  main- 
tains, with  good  ancient  authority,  that  even  Vergil  allowed  the 
use  of  the  anapaest  in  the  first  foot  in  Georg.  1.482  flu^viorum 
rex  Eridanus.     Undoubtedly  the  reader,  whose  license  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  poet,  is  permitted  to  recite  the  first 
foot  here  as  an  anapaest  if  he  wishes,  but  it  is  probable  that  exvu 
in  the  first  foot  the  Augustan  poets  and  grammarians,  who  were 
so  familiar  with  all  the  usages  of  Homer,  would  have  greatly 
preferred  the  nomenclature,  at  least,  of  synizesis  (fluvjorum^. 
Ennius  also  occasionally  admitted  shortening  in  the  first  foot 
sometimes  even  in  violation  of  the  orthography  and  the  law  ot 
position,  as  Ann.  102  M.  vi'rgincs''  nam  sibi  quisque;    16.  2^- 
no'n  emm  rumores  ponebat;  ib.  481  si'cuti  fortis  equus      These 
examples  are  familiar  to  all  students  of  Ennian  verse,  althou-h 
the  logical  conclusion  respecting  the  greater  freedom  of  the  tirst 
foot  is  by  no  means  always  drawn.     It  is  much  more  important 
to  point  out  that  the  fifth  or  pure  dactylic  foot  also  enjoys 
exceptional  freedom  in  Ennius,  e.  g.: 

....  pars  Mdicr^  saxa  |  iactant.— J nn.  63  M.  ^   ^^ 

quis  pater  aut  cognatu'  volet  nos  co'ntrd  tueri?— Ap.  Varr.  L.  L.  7.12. 
Surrenti  tu  elopem  fac  emas,  glaucu'ln  apud  Cum&s.— Sat.  26  M. 
....  memini  me  fl^erl  pavom.— ^wn.  9  M. 

In  the  last  verse  Ennius,  who  has  fieri  {A.  501)   and  pent 

-Reichardt,  Fleckeisen 's  Jahrhucher,  1889,  p.  785;  Gleditsch,  3/t^it, 
$173.3;    Lindsay,  Captivi,  p.  97;    Exon,  Hermathena,  13.158;    cf.  MuUer, 

I.  l,  147.  .         . 

-We  cannot  wonder  that  Ennius  allowed  himself  certain  liberties;  tor, 
strictly  speaking,  virgines,  feminae  and  filuie  are  all  excluded  from  the 
Latin  epic  (Kone,  I.  I.,  p.  51).  Paulinus  of  Nola  (36.142)  also  correpted 
this  beautiful  word  rather  than  forego  altogether  its  use:    Vestae  qiias 

vi^rgines  aiunt. 

*"  Mistakenly  given  by  Muller  as  Fah.  428. 
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{A.  371)  within  the  hexameter,  claims  the  same  liberty  as 
Plautus  in  his  verse-closes  (/i— ).  He  may  very  possibly  have 
actually  written  here  the  archaic  Inf.  /fere,  which  he  uses  else- 
where for  the  first  or  the  fifth  foot  {Ann.  10.20)  and  which  edi- 
tors usually  substitute  here;  compare  the  Augustan  poetical 
ablatives  caeleste,  perenne,  bimestre,  impare,  separe,  mare,  etc. 
Laevius  also  uses  fiere  in  the  hendecasyllable  (Gell.  18.7.10). 

We  conclude  then  that  in  the  first  foot  Ennius  allowed  short- 
ening even  against  the  script  and  the  testimony  of  the  eye,  as 
in  virgines  nam,  nan  emm  rumores,  sicuti.  In  the  pure  fifth 
foot  also  he  admitted  ludicre,  contra,  fieri,  and  fiere,  and  once 
even  against  the  eye  apUd  Cumas.  After  all  the  'old  man  elo- 
quent '  of  Roman  schoolmasters  was  a  genuine  and  original  poet, 
and  was  not  wholly  a  servile  imitator  even  of  Greece.  His 
system  approaches  closely,  it  is  true,  the  precise  and  elegant 
Greek  prosody,  and  seeks  to  suppress  almost  all  common  sylla- 
bles, yet  it  still  retains  and  openly  admits  a  few  Roman  licenses. 
Thus  it  is,  in  the  well-chosen  words  of  Horace,*^  that  some  traces 
of  *  rudeness'    and  of  native  strength  will  always  remain  in  the 

Roman  poets. 

Furthermore  while  Ennius  in  his  hexameters  regularly  retains 
the  original  quantity  of  the  verbal  endings  —at  and  —et  after 
a  long  syllable,"  we  find  that  he  allows  shortening  here  by 
exception  in  the  fifth  foot,  as  Ann.  138  M.  mande'^bdt  homo- 
iiem;^'  Ann.  235  poteHset  in  armis;  Sat.  14  spW^ndet  et  horret; 
so  also  Terence,  Ad.  453,  shortens  audiret  haec  (scanned  like 
auferent)  in  the  pure  iambus  of  the  verse-close.  Similarly  we 
find  the  shortening  of  miles  for  *miless  and  prodes  for  "^prodess 
first  in  the  fifth  foot,  as  Enn.  Ann.  277  M.  miHes  amatur;  Lucil. 
306  B.  miHes  Hibera ;  ib.  876  pro^'des  amicis.  The  simple  verb 
h  for  *ess  first  appears  in  Enn.  Ann.  580  M.  in  the  first  foot 
(au^sus  es  hoc  ex  ore  tuo),  and  exos  for  *exoss  first  appears  in 
Lucr.  3.721  {e^xos  et  exsanguis).  A  striking  example  is  af- 
forded also  by  sanguis.  In  the  age  of  Lucretius,  as  is  well 
known,  sanguis  for  *sanguins  was  still  long  within  the  verse 
(Lucr.  4.1050;    6.1203),  but  it  was  beginning  to  shorten,  and 


41 


Ep.  2.1.160  manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris. 
*=  Lindsay,   L.   L.,   p.   214;     Skutsch,   Pauly-Wissowa  V,   p.    2621,   s.   v. 

*  Ennius.  * 

"Note  here  also  in  homo^'nem  the  notable  archaism  which  is  so  common 
ill  the  fixed  clausula,  as  Ann.  8  nee  dispendi  facit  hi«lum;  168  ilia  due^llis; 
322  supere«scit;  415  sive  mori^mur.  The  usage  of  Lucretius  and  even  of 
the  Augustans  is  similar. 
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Lucretius  therefore  allows  it  to  be  short  in  the  fifth  foot,  viz. 
1.853  sa^ngnis  et  os<sa>.  Hence  Munro  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  sanguis  is  unknown  to  Lucretius,  and  the  correction  to 
sanguen  et  ossa  is  quite  unnecessary.  Merrill,  the  latest  editor, 
restores  sanguis  to  the  text.  Similarly,  like  TibuUus  also 
(1.6.661,  Vergil  still  considers  sanguis  long  within  the  verse 
{Aen.  10.487),  but  ventures  to  shorten  it  three  times  in  the  first 
foot,  viz.  Aen.  2.639  (sa^nguis,  ait)  ;  5.396 ;  Georg.  3.508.  Horace 
also  correpts  sanguis  in  a  cyclic  dactyl,  C.  1.24.15  num  vaiiae 
redeat  sanguis  imagini  (Asclep.).  So  also  to^rqucs  appears 
first  in  Statins,  2'heb.  10.518  to^rques  in  hostiles  (so  Klotz, 
though  P  has  to^rquis),  while  Propertius  (4.10.44)  prefers  an 
unusual  spelling  {to^rquis  ab  incisa). 

I  trust  that  my  meaning  is  sufiiciently  clear.  The  first  and 
the  fifth  feet  of  the  hexameter  (more  rarely  the  fourth),  the 
necessary  dactyls  of  the  pentameter,  the  cyclic  dactyls  (or 
choriambi)  of  logaoedic  verse,  the  necessary  iambi  of  the  tri- 
meter, possess  special  licenses,  if  the  poet  needs  or  thinks  he 
needs  to  avail  himself  of  these.  The  striking  shortenings  that 
the  literary  language  has  accepted  from  the  time  of  Ennius  on, 
viz.  the  correption  of  final  — at,  — et,  etc.,  after  long  syllables 
and  especially  that  of  final  — o,  have  all  been  carried  out  and 
achieved  through  the  licenses  of  these  feet,  and  the  student  wlio 
overlooks  this  fact  can  scarcely  trace  with  accuracy  the  later 
development  of  Latin  prosody.  Shortened  proper  names,  such 
as  Ldvinia,  Fidena,  Apulia,  occur  only  within  these  feet.  Yet 
in  the  broader  sense  every  part  of  the  standardized  hexameter 
possesses  some  special  freedom  of  its  own.  Especially  do  surpris- 
ing shortenings  occur  sometimes — though  much  more  rarely — 
immediately  before  the  masculine  caesura  (as  has  already  been 
mentioned),  and  also  in  the  second  word  before  the  fixed  cae- 
surae,  i.  e.  in  the  second  or  even  the  third  trochee.  Thus  Ennius 
regularly  has  the  ending  — or  in  nouns,  but  we  find  Ann.  455  ]\I. 
totum  su^dor  habet.  Lucretius  begins  by  shortening  the  less 
stable  adverbs  superne  and  inferne  repeatedly  in  the  fifth  foot 
(4.439;  6.187;  etc.),  but  he  ends  by  shortening  superne  twice 
in  the  second  trochee,  e.  g.: 

tecta  supe'me  timent,  metuunt  infe^rne  cavernas. — ^Lucr.  6.597. 

The  Latin  language  has  such  a  deficiency  of  short  syllables 
that  Horace  follows  readily  the  example  of  the  great  poet  of 
Mature  in  order  to  form  the  necessary  iambus  of  his  Alcaic  verse : 

8up6rne  n&scuntur  leves. — Hor.  C.  2.20.11. 


Similarly  the  poetical  forms  of  the  ablative  in  e,  as  caeleste, 
cognomine,  impare,  mare,  etc.,**  belong  regularly  to  the  charac- 
teristic feet  metri  gratia,  but  Lucan  and  Ovid  have  a  right,  too, 
to  place  these  forms,  if  they  wish,  in  the  trochaic  caesura,  as 
Luc.  7.391  erepto  nataHe  feret.  tunc  omne  Latinum;  Ov.  Fast, 
3.654  amne  pere-nne  latens  Anna  Perenna  vocor.  The  system- 
atic shortening  of  final  o  can  only  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
tlie  characteristic  feet,  as  is  done  by  Catullus,  Horace  and  Ovid, 
but  we  find  also  very  rare  early  examples  of  iambic  shortening 
before  the  fixed  caesurae,  as  Verg.  Aen.  3.602  hoc  sat  eriH. 
Seio  me;  Lucr.  6.652  nee  tota  pa-rs,  homo  terrai  quota  totius 
unus ;  cf .  Pers.  5.134  et  quid  aga^m  ?     Rogas  ?  en,  saperdas. 

Usage  Subsequent  to  Ennius 

As  we  know  from  Quintilian*^  and  other  authorities,  not  only 
the  forms  but  also  the  quantities  of  words  {mensurae  verhorum) 
were  thoroughly  taught  in  every  literary  school  and,  no  doubt, 
also  in  every  club  or  college  of  the  poets.*^  Thus  the  rules  for 
final  syllables  especially  in  the  new  prosody  were  early  reduced 
to  a  rigorous  system  and  were  thoroughly  mastered.  Hence, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Latin  metres  really  possess  an 
unmistakable  freedom  in  certain  feet,  the  Alexandrian  technique 
and  the  strict  rules  of  the  grammarians  bar  the  way,  and  in 
general  only  a  few  isolated  examples  of  popular  shortening  are 
here  admitted  by  the  writers  of  literary  Latin,  that  is,  of  the 
'Sehrift-'  and  '  Hochlatein. '*^  The  great  outstanding  excep- 
tion to  the  conservative  and  learned  tradition  in  classical  Latin 
is  of  course  the  thorough-going  shortening  of  final  o,  which  was 
first  freely  admitted  in  the  characteristic  feet  by  Catullus, 
Horace  and  Ovid.  After  the  poetae  novi,  however,  had  re- 
nounced entirely  the  apocope  of  final  s,  this  extensive  innova- 
tion became  strictly  necessary  by  way  of  compensation,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  great  literary  teachers  of  the  late  Republic, 
such  as  the  Greek  Parthenios  of  Nikaia  and  the  Roman  Valerius 
Cato,  themselves  gave  the  signal  and  approved  the  license.  As 
regards  the  restoration  of  final  s,  it  took  place  very  gradually, 
as  Maurenbrecher  has  so  well  shown,  but  it  was  in  the  first  place 

*'Muller,  pp.  483,  477;    more  fully  Kone,  I.  I.,  pp.  70,  90,  111,  128,  and 
Xeue-Wagener,  Formenlehre  IP  54ff.;    P  229. 
^'Quintil.  10.1.10;    cf.  1.8.13. 
*'  Schola  poetarum,  Mart.  3.20.8;    4.61.3. 
*'  Cf.  Maurenbrecher,  Hiatus,  p.  72. 
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an  extremely  bold  and  well-nigh  unparallelled  undertaking,  in 
some  respects  almost  comparable  to  the  recall  of  the  French  e 
mute;  the  complete  success  finally  gained  showed  clearly  that 
the  academicians  and  precisianists  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
*Hochlatein.'  As  a  consequence  the  Augustan  poets,  Vergil, 
Horace,  and  Tibullus,  composed  their  verse  in  a  period  wlun 
the  rules  of  prosody  were  most  severe  and  the  poetical  language 
was  most  narrowly  contracted.  For  metrical  reasons  the  best 
poets  placed  in  the  cyclic  dactyl  or  in  the  verse-close  occasional 
obsolete  or  vulgar  forms,  as  face  (Cat.  36.16),  farrier  (Verg. 
Aen.  11.242),  i^nque  ligatus  {Aen.  10.794),  ho^'sce  secuius  (Hor. 
Sat.  1.4.6),  parvi^ssima  quaeque  (Lucr.  1.615),  parvL^ssimHs 
(Varr.  Papiap.  6  R.,  iambic  close).  They  close  the  verse  also 
with  homo^'nem  (Enn.  Ann.  138  M.),  e^'scit  (Lucr.  1.619),  ohi^'vit 
(Verg.  Aen.  6.801),  mori'^ri  (Ov.  Met.  14.215),  cupi^ret  (Lucr. 
1.71),  veta^vit  (Pers.  5.90),  or  they  force  the  accent  in  iHlius 
(arma),  perd^'gro,  tene'^hrae  and  the  like.  Because  of  the  fre- 
quent difficulty  of  composing  the  close,  they  admit  also  the 
hypermeter  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  by  the  Greeks,  as  Verg. 
Aen.  1.322  hominiimque  loc6^rumqu(e)  \  e^rramus.  It  would  be 
passing  strange  then  if  they  did  not  admit  also  an  occasional 
archaic  or  popular  scansion  in  the  necessary  feet. 

I  purpose  to  discuss  shortening  itself  under  the  following 
seven  heads  :*^  (1)  the  shortening  of  final  vowels,  such  as 
superne,  Calpe,  postca,  commoda,  etc.,  including  the  shortening 
of  final  0,  which  has  received  a  vast  extension;  (2)  shortening 
by  the  extensive  use  in  poetry,  7netri  gratia,  of  exceptional  and 
vulgar  ablative  forms  spelt  with  e  instead  of  i,  as  praepete  and 
sospite  in  Ennius,  and  later  caeleste,  cognomine,  humile,  divitc, 
mare,  etc.  (see  Miiller,  p.  483;  Neue-Wagener,  Formenlehrc, 
IP  54ff.;  P  229;  Kone,  I  I,  pp.  70,  90,  111)  ;  (3)  shortening 
by  the  reduction  of  the  double  consonant  in  writing  or  in  speeeh 
to  a  single  one,  such  as  hic{c),  hoc{c),  cor(r)uptuSy  tintin{n)aht, 
Catil{l)us,  etc.  This  head  comprises  examples  of  the  law  of 
mamilla,  such  as  co{t)tidianus,  Brit(t)anus,  and  we  may  also 
include  here  cases  like  cotnrnix,  mutaniatus  (compare  conscr'i- 
hillo)  ;^'**  (4)  shortening  in  Roman  proper  names,  such  as 
Ldvinia,  Grddivus,  Prdserpina,  Cyrene  (not  the  Greek  mytho- 
logical heroine,  but  the  city  of  Roman  Africa)  ;  (5)  shortening, 
metri  gratia,  in  any  compound  of  pro,  as  a  species  of  poetic 
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Only  the  first  of  these  will  be  completed  in  the  present  paper. 
Cf.  Miiller,  p.  447f. 


camouflage,  as  though  the  preposition  were  always  of  doubtful 
quantity;  (6)  shortening  through  absolute  metrical  necessity, 
as  in  diuturnus,  diUturnior,  egerimus,  Hannihdlem,  ficedulas, 
zmardgdos;  (7)  certain  or  probable  shortening,  through  metrical 
convenience,  under  the  camouflage  of  synizesis,  as  gratmtus, 
coniihium,  Leucosiam,  Paeoniis,  Serviliiis,  Hadridnus  ('the 
irregular  foot'). 

Under  several  of  these  categories  the  well-attested  literary 
examples  are  very  few;  they  can  be  counted  almost  upon  the 
lingers  of  the  two  hands.  Examples  of  short  syllables  in  hiatus 
and  even  of  diaeresis  are  also  very  rare.  Yet  the  remarkable 
and  significant  fact  is  that,  in  a  language  which  is  entirely 
devoted  to  Alexandrian  precision  and  refinement  of  technique 
and  which  has  changed  so  completely  a  large  part  of  its  original 
character,  these  few  examples  still  continue  to  occur  incontest- 
ahly  in  the  very  best  and  choicest  authors.  The  historical 
grammarian,  we  know,  does  not  esteem  the  law  of  mamilla  quite 
negligible  because  in  the  literary  period  only  half  a  dozen  words 
fall  under  its  operation.  I'urthennore  we  cannot  disregard  the 
few  occurrences  in  the  'Hoch-'  and  '  Schrif tlatein, '  when  we 
consider  the  numerous  similar  licenses  which  occur  freely  in  the 
popular  poetry  of  the  Carmina  Latina  Epigraphica.  Still  less 
can  we  neglect  even  the  rare  and  occasional  occurrences  when 
we  reflect  that  one  of  the  categories,  viz.  the  shortening  of  final 
0,  which  at  first  was  only  one  of  these  insignificant  licenses,  has 
finally  obtained  the  widest  possible  acceptance,  and  that  a  second 
category,  the  shortening  of  Roman  proper  names,  is  also  numeri- 
cally large. 

I.    Shortening  of  Final  Vowels 

It  is  naturally  in  indeclinable  forms  such  as  adverbs  that  we 
find  the  few  examples  of  unusual  shortenings  with  final  i,  e 
and  a  chiefly  admitted,  viz.  firmiterque,  sicuti,^^  superne, 
in  feme,  postea,  contra,  also  sollo,^^  and  later  many  other 
adverbs  in  o,  such  as  ergo,  vero,  immo,  intro,  etc.;  see  Miiller, 
p.  416f.  Examples  are  Lucil.  315  B.  fi^rmiterque  hoc  peniteque 
tuo  sit  pectore  fixum ;   164  B.  si^cuti,  cum  primus  ficos  propola 

'*  Miiller  does  not  even  mention  sicuti,  but  cf.  Ramsay,  Pros.,  p.  51; 
Gildersleeve-Lodge  $  707.4.4. 

'^  Miiller  regards  sollo  as  an  ablative  and  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
onmino;  another  and  doubtless  better  view  (Lindsay,  L.  L.,  207,  400) 
explains  sollo  as  an  Oscan  Neut.  PL,  Lat.  tota. 
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recentis;  Lucr.  2.536  si^cuti  quadripedum  cum  primis  esse 
videmus  (so  Merrill,  the  latest  editor;  see  also  Munro's  critical 
note  in  which  he  admits  the  weight  of  MS.  authority)  ;  3.816 
si^cuti  summaruin  summast  (but  5.361  siVut  summarum)  ;  Cm. 
Arat  131  si^cuti  cum  coeptant.  Supcrnc  and  inferne  occur 
often  in  Lucretius,  as  4.439  supe-^rne  gubema;  6.187  infe^riie 
videmus,  see  above,  p.  266.— German.  Phaen.  568  Lanigeri  ct 
Tauri,  Geminorum,  po'stefi  Cancri  (Muller,  p.  420:  post  .  n. 
,.-wau44i.^4^--*b--barl>ar4sm-«ttt4^^  Lat^in)  ;    Ov.   Fast.    l.lti:» 

po^stea  mirabar  cur  non  sine  litibus  esset  (^lerkel:  post  ca  : 
perhaps  Varr.  Lex  Maen.  11  po^steaquam  homines  (troch.  sept.. 
ef.  Miiller,  p.  547)  ;  Manil.  2.253  co^ntra  iacet  cancer  patuhmi 
distentus  in  alvum ;  Enn.  Ann.  550  M.  he-'ia  maehacras;  Val. 
Fl.  8.109  e-'ia,  per  ipsum  (see  above,  p.  259)  f""  Lucil.  311  B.  nou 
so'-llo,  dupundi;  Ov.  Trist.  1.1.87  e^rgo  cave;  Stat.  Theh.  2.1  s7 
nos  ve^ro  volentes;    Mart.  1.85.4  fenerat  immo  magis   (penth  ■ 

mimer),  etc. 

Cave  and  puta  are  found  also  chiefly  in  the  licensed  to.l. 
though  they  also  occur  rather  freely  elsewhere;    yet  within  tin- 
hexameter  the  more  usual  scansion  is  cave  and  putd. — Cat.  lO.i'  • 
istos  commoda;  nam  volo  ad  Sarapim  |  deferri.     The  shorteninu 
here   also   provides   for   Catullus'    favorite   diaeresis   after   lh.' 
second  foot.     We  should  remember  too  that  it  is  precisely  .u 
this  point  in  the  hendecasy liable  or  the  Glyconic  that  he  corrects 
cave  three  times  (as  50.18  nunc  audax  cave  sis)  and  allows  the 
new  shortening  of  o  seven  times  in  iambic  words  {void,  daJ)<\ 
homo),    as    13.11    nam   unguentum    dabo,    quod    meae    puella. . 
Lesbia's  poet  could  not  know  that  he  would  astound  the  gram- 
marians of  a  distant  age  by  this  single  license/'^  which  is  really 
no  bolder  than  that  of  c.   85.2  ne^sci5,   or  that  of  Maecenas 
hendecasyllable  addressed  to  Horace:   plus  iam  diligo,  tu  tuuni 
sodalem.     For  it  was  not  yet  clearly  determined  whether  final 
a  or  e  or  0  would  be  shortened  to  afford  the  relief  which  tl^' 
Roman  poets  so  greatly  craved.— Mart.  10.20.1  me  Salo  Centihcr 
oras  (Gk.  KcArt^r/p,  and  Celtiber,  Cat.  39.17)  ;  similarly,  accord- 

"  The  MSS.  give  also  sexagintd  and  trigintd  in  the  second  trochee:  Mart. 
12.26.1  sexagi'nta  teras;  ManU.  2.322  ter  trigrnta  quadrum  partes,  where 
the  usual  correction  to  sexagena,  etc.,  is  scarcely  necessary. 

"For  similar  popular  shortening  in  hendecasyllables  and  Glyconics, 
see  Lampr.  Alex.  Sev.  vit.  38  (Baehr.  frgm.  poet.  Rom.,  p.  381)  pulchrum 
qu6d  vides  4sse  nostrum  regem,  and  Severus'  reply:  pulchrum  qu6d  pul;is 
6sse  vestrum  regem;  also  the  popular  song,  Baehr.,  p.  332  mulsum  quel 
probe  t^mper^s. 
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ing  to  Victorinus  (Miiller,  p.  399),  Samnls  was  later  shortened 
to  Samnis  just  as  sanguis  and  pulvis. — Juv.  14.279  aequora 
transiliet,  sed  longe  Ca^lpe  relicta.  Bentley,  quoting  Philostra- 
tus,  argued  here  for  the  ablative  of  a  nominative  Calpis,  and 
this  is  possible,  since  the  fifth  foot  is  a  favorite  place  for 
neologisms.  Far  more  probable,  however,  is  the  ancient  view 
(Pi'iscian  VII  §  8)  that  we  have  here  a  correption  of  the  usual 
and  current  form;  cf.  Auson.  Idyll.  6.24  et  de  nimboso  saltum 
Leuca'''te  minatur ;  compare  also  salve  repeatedly  C.  L.  E.  1504 
(ajre  of  the  Antonines).  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  it  is 
ill  the  fifth  foot  that  Juvenal  has  such  shortening  as  3.232 
vi^nlalido,  sed  ipsum,  not  to  mention  11.91  postre'^mo  severos; 
1.1  ()9  se^ro  duelli,  and  earlier  Hor.  Sat.  1.9.43  Maecenas  quo"- 
modo  tecum.  The  'singers  of  Euphorion'  admit  in  Greek 
woi'ds  a  Dat.  Sing,  with  correpted  i  metri  gratia  (Miiller,  pp. 
488,496),  but  only  in  licensed  feet;  Statins  here  usually  writes 
c  for  the  correpted  i  on  the  principle  of  caeleste  for  caelesti  and 
of  sibe,  quase,  here,  for  sibiy  quasi,  lieri.^^  Examples  are  Stat. 
Thcb.  3.521  saepius  in  dubiis  auditus   la^'sone  Mopsus    (Klotz 

^^Quintil.  1.7.24;  1.4.8;  nise  CIL.  V  4113;  uhe  IX  3895,  see  Mauren- 
brecher,  Biat.,  p.  193  and  Lindsay,  L.  L.,  p.  25.  For  the  Dat.  Sing,  in 
■e  in  old  inscriptions,  perhaps  -c,  see  Lindsay,  L.  L.,  p.  387;  Stolz, 
Formenlehre,^  $85;  Maurenbrecher,  I.  I.,  p.  192,  however,  argues  for  -e. 
The  vulgar  Dative  in  -e  is  occasionally  used  by  the  poets  (Miiller,  I.  I., 
497),  as  Enn.  Ami.  395  M.  malo*  cruce,  fatur,  uti  des;  pjobably  Ov.  Her. 
4.64  me  tua  forma  capit.  capta  pare'^nte  soror  (^My  sister  was  captivated 
by  your  parent.  *  parenti) ;  5.75  desertaque  co'niuge  ploret;  5.126; 
12.1G2;  |j)erhaps  Verg.  Aen.  10.653  coniuncta  crepiMine  saxi.  It  would 
be  possible  also  to  hold  thaw  Ovid  forces  the  grammatical  construction  and 
uses  poetically  the  abl.  of  the  instrument.  The  question  is  a  complex  one, 
and  only  a  somewhat  hasty  treatment  is  given  in  Neue  I,^  p.  195.  In 
any  case  Statins,  in  writing  glaucae  certantia  Do^ride,  follows  well- 
established  principles  of  Latin  orthography,  which  show  a  great  dislike 
for  final  -I  (Miiller,  p.  497),  and  usually  allow  it  only  in  the  small  nisi, 
sihi,  ibi  group.  Hence  we  have  mare  for  older  *mari,  mite  for  older 
*mltl  (Lindsay,  L.  L.,  206),  and  final  -is,  when  the  s  is  dropped,  is  properly 
written  e  in  Latin,  as  in  the  well-known  sim,ile  est,  quale  est,  pingue  est, 
etc.,  of  the  early  dramatists  (see  examples  in  Leo,  Plant.  Forsch.,  p.  259) ; 
later  also  CLE.  (Biich.)  977  aetate  his  parva  iaceo,  lacrima^bile  semper, 
i.  e.  lacrimabili(s) ;  CIL.  I  63,  64  tribunos  militare;  I  818  Dite  pater; 
so  always  in  mage,  i.  e.  magi{s)  and  fortasse,  i.  e.  fartassi^s),  while  pote 
f«t  represents  both  poti(s)  est  (masc.)  and  pote  est  (neut.).  Even  in 
Cat.  64.247  it  would  be  possible  to  read  Minoide;  the  best  MSS.  have 
Minoida. 
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needlessly  corrects  to  lasoni)  ;   Silv  4  2.  28  et  Chi^  et  glauca^ 
certantia  Do'ride  saxa  (Klotz  Dondt) ;   AMI.  1-285  Pa  lladi: 
perhaps   Juv.   15.5.   dimidio  magieae   resonant  ubi   Me  mnone 
chordae  (see  Duff's  note,  P'  has  Memname)  ;  Cat.  64.247  Mino;. 
idl-    66  70  Tethyi    (penthemimer)  ;    Ov.   Her.   8.71   Ca  stor(i) 
Amvelaeo.— We  find  occasional  shortening  of  iambic  words  in 
the  fourth  foot,  as  Hor.  A.  P.  65  din^  paliis  aptaque  rem.s ;  \  al. 
Fl    5  594  raero:*    vide  lata  comanteni;    Ilor.  Sat.  ^.iy.io  erit: 
ca;e  te  roget  ultro;    possibly  also  Ov.  Tmi.  1.8.21  idque  quod 
ignoti  faciu^t,  vale  dicere  saltern,  that  is,  if  vale  is  the  Alb. 
reading   here    (Haupt   vae;   Merkel    vel).-Jlere   belongs   also 
apparently  the  correption  of  the  perfect  iU  and  its  compounds 
e^m  and  transilt;  for,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Munro 
on  Luer   2.1042,  scholars  usually  hold  that  the  final  syllab  ."  in 
these  perfects  is  normally  long  (Midler,  p.  399)      Vergil,  how- 
ever,  who  shortens   hic(c)    twice,    and,   with   elision    shortens 
Poliio,  nunilo,  audeo  in  the  first  foot  (Miiller,  p   414  ,  also  cor- 
repts  exiit  in  this  foot,  as  Georg.  2.81  e'xilt  ad  caelum ;    An,. 
2  497  e'xiit  oppositas,  yet  he  carefully  avoids  placing  either  -o 
or  .-It  in  the  close,  though,  from  the  regular  verb,  «m6(o,  he 
admits  Aen.  10.248  a'mbiit  auro.    The  Flavian  poets  are  the  firs 
to  corrept  these  perfect  forms  in  the  close,  as  Sil.  13.166  tra  nsiit 
ictu ;   Sulpic.  Sat.  23  e''xiit  arces. 

To  treat  adequately  the  shortening  of  final  o  would  require  a 
separate  article.     I  select,   however,   a   few  early   and  notal)  e 
examples,  including  trochaic  words  and  the  abl.  of  the  gerun,l: 
Vers.  Eel.  8.43  nu^nc  sciS^quid  sit  amor;    Tib.  2.6.41  de'siuo; 
Hor   C   2.1.14  et  consulenti  Poliio  curiae  (Alcaic)  ;   Sat.  1  10.4. 
Poniioregum;Sa<.  1.4.104  di^xero;   Sat.  1.4.93  me^ntio;   Lygd. 
6  3  aufer  et  ipse  meum  periter  medica''nd6  dolore;    Ov.  no. 
9126  fortui.am  vultu  fassa  tegendo  suam    (penthemimer;    so 
Merkel  with  G)  ;    Prop.  3.8 (9). 35  mare  fi'^ndo  carina.    Muler 
neglects  entirely  the  feet  in  which  the  new  scansions  occur.     Ur 
foflowing  are  examples  which  he  therefore  wishes  to  correct  (p. 
415f.),  pronouncing  them  too  bold  and  a  violation  of  the  usage 
of  their  respective  authors:    Grat.  Cyneg.  55  repo^nito  fumo; 
Ov.  Met.  15.599  ne'mo  mihist;   Pers.  6.55  acceMo  BoviUas;   i=n. 
9.193  sat  ve'^ro  superque. 
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